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1942.) THE PENNY 


FROISSART.—No. II 


THE BATTLE OF CRESSY. 


Tue translation used in this and the subsequent papers 
is that by Lord Berners, a nobleman nearly contem- 
poraneous with Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, Caxton’s | 
patron; and scarcely less distinguished for his zeal in | 
the cause of learning and literature, or in the talents | 
and accomplishments he himself brought into their | 
service. In taking up the works of Froissart, he tells 
us that he was pricked on to the undertaking “ by the | 
love and honour which he bore to his most puissant 
sovereign (Henry VIII.), and to do pleasure to his sub- | 
jects, both nobles and commons,” It was, indeed, in 

every way a labour of love; and, like such labours 

generally, in the hands of competent persons, was re- 
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warded with distinguished success. He possessed 
many advantages for the task. He was a warrior who 
held a distinguished position, the governorship of 
Calais for instance: he lived while the sentiments and 
language, and, to a certain extent, the influences of 
chivalry, were yet existing: lastly, he had all the 
benefit that a prolonged residence in the neighbour- 
hood of many of the scenes described could afford him. 
Of his style the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ observes, that it 
is the “ pure and nervous English of that early period.” 
Turning from the translation to the original, we may 
observe that Froissart’s work may be divided into two 
parts or periods, the first comprising the events from 
1326 (when the Chronicles begin) to 1356, for the ma- 
terials of which Froissart was indebted to the writings 
of Jean le Bel, a canon of Liege, a confident of John 
of Hainault, whom we shall presently meet with in 
the field of Cressy; and the second, from 1356 to the 
death of Richard IJ. of England, in 1400; the materials 
for this period being collected personally by Froissart 
from the mouths of the actors in them, or still more 
directly by his being himself a spectator of what he had 
to describe. The last-mentioned period is of course 
more valuable not only as being more trustworthy, but 
as giving the author a better” opportunity of infusing 
into his writings more of the qnglties which give them 
sucha charm; and from it, therefore, will the greater 
part of our pictures from Froissart be derived. 
Froissart devotes a large amount of space to the 
English wars in France; and it is only necessary to 
mention the names of. Cressy, Poictiers, Calais, to sée 
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how justly. As these three subjects will be included 
in our series, a very brief notice of the origin of the 
wars may be acceptable. The Conquest, in its results, 
may be said to have given Normandy to the English 
crown, rather than England to the French duchy; and 
the marriage of Henry II. to Eleanor, the repudiated 
wife of Louis VII. of France, added the large territory 
known under the name of Aquitaine. The possession 
of so much was sure to lead to the desire for more, 
although, until circumstances seemed to hold out a kind 
of plausible excuse for the entire conquest of France, 
and a fair opportunity for achieving it, we hear little 
of such extravagant claims. Normandy was given up 
by King John, after the murder of Prince Arthur, 
afimost without a struggle, and soon became amalga- 
mated with the French kingdom. This loss would 
furnish one strong motive with subsequent English 
monarchs to conquer France; and another was given 
by the continual revolts breaking out in Aquitaine, 
and which were fomented by the French kings, anxious, 
naturally enough, to annex that country to their own, 
of which, indeed, Nature had marked it out as a part 
by its geographical position, and over which it must be 
remembered the d the nominal rights of su- 
zerain lords. These remarks may give a sufficient 
idea for our purpose of the state of things when Ed- 
ward III. laid claim to the French throne. The osten- 
sible ground of that claim was descent from the French 
king, Philip the Fair, a son of Philip the Bold. Philip 
the Fair had three sons, who reigned successivel 
without leaving any heirs male, and a daughter Isabel, 
who married Edward II. of England, and thus gave 
birth to the claimant Edward III. But the operation 
of the sane Salic law that caused the three brothers to 
fellow eacn other, instead of allowing the first to be 
succeeded by his daughter, of course barred the claim 
of Isabel, and of Edward through her. The throne, 
therefore, reverted to a brother of Philip the Bold, who 
was dead, or his descendants, one of whom was living, 
and was acknowledged king, namely, Philip le Valois. 
As if to make the claim still more indefensible, Ed- 
ward had already done homage to Philip as king for 
his duchy of Aquitaine. It was in the prosecution of 
this claim that all those great battles which English 
valour and skill have made for ever memorable were 
fought. The first of these was Cressy. 

The English army, after ravaging and plundering 
through Normandy, had advanced near ‘o Paris, as if 
to threaten the capital; when suddenly it turned, and 
retreated in the direction of Ponthieu, which, as well 
as Aquitaine, now belonged to the English king. He 
was followed by an immense army, commanded by 
Philip le Valois himself. The English in their route 
had to cross the river Somme, a difficult matter, as the 
bridges were all cut down, with two or three exceptions 
only, and these, with the fords, were strongly guarded. 
At the ford of Blanchtache, however, after a spirited 
battle, they forced their way, just in time to avoid an 
attack by Philip at the head of his overwhelming forces. 
The French king, however, soon found that it was the 
position, and not the attack, that was objected to. That 
night the English king lay in the fields with his host, 
and “ made a supper to all his chief lords of his host, 
and made them good cheer. And when they were all 
departed to take their rest, then the king entered into 
his oratory, and kneeled down before the altar, praying 
God devoutly that if he fought the next day, that he 
te achieve the journey to his honour. Then about 
midnight he laid him down to rest, and in the morning 
he rose betimes and heard mass, and the prince, his 
son (the Black Prince), with him, and the most part of 
his company were confessed and houseled. And after 
the mass said, he commanded every man to be armed, and 
to draw to the field, to the same place before appointed. 
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Then the king caused a park to be made by the wood- 
side, behind his host, and there was set all carts and 
carriages, and within the park were all their horses, 
for every man was afoot; and into this park there was 
but one entry.” After arranging the army in three 
battalions, “ the king leapt on a hobby, with a white 
red in his hand, one of his marshals on the one hand, 
and the other on the other hand: he rode from rank to 
rank, desiring every man to take heed that day, to his 
right and honour: he spake it so sweetly, and with 
so good countenance and merry cheer, that all such as 
were discomfited took courage in the seeing and hear- 
ing of him. And when he had thus visited all his bat- 
tles (battalions) it was then nine of the day: then he 
caused every man to eat and drink a little, and so they 
did at their leisure ; and afterwards they ordered again 
their battles. Then every man lay down on the earth, 
and by him his salet and bow, to be the more fresher 
when their enemies should come.” It was in this po 
sition that they were found by the tumultuous French 
army, which came rushing on, crying “ Down with 
them,” “ Let us slay them,” in sucha manner, that, 
says Froissart, “ there was no man, though he were 
present at the journey, that could imagine or show the 
truth of the evil order” that was among them. The 
day of this meeting was Saturday, August 6, 1346. 
“The Englishmen, who were in three battles, lying 
on the ground to rest them, as soon as they saw the 
Frenchmen approach, they rose upon their feet, fair 
and easily, without any haste, and arranged their bat- 
tles: the first, which was the prince's battle ; the arch- 
ers there stood in manner of a herse (harrow), and the 
men-of-arms in the bottom of the battle. The Earl of 
Northampton and the Earl of Arundei, with the second 
battle, were on a wing in good order, ready to comfort 
the prince’s battle, if need were. The lords and 
knights of France came not to the assembly together 
in good order ; for some came before, and some came 
after, in such haste and evil order that one of them did 
trouble another. When the French king saw the 
Englishmen, his blood changed ; and (he) said to his 
marshals, ‘Make the Genoese go on before, and begin 
the battle in the name of God and St. Denis.’ There 
were of the Genoese crossbows about a fifteen thou- 
sand; but they were so weary of going a-foot that day 
a six league, armed with their crossbows, that they said 
to their constables, ‘We be not well ordered to fight 
this day, for we be not in the case to do any great deed 
of arms, as we have more need of rest.’ These words 
came to the Earl of Alengon, who said, ‘ A man is well 
at ease to be charged with such a sort of rascals, to be 
faint and fail now at most need.’ Also at the same 
season there fell a great rain and eclipse, with a terri- 
ble thunder; and before the rain there came flying 
over both battles a great number of crows, for fear of 
the tempest coming. Then anon the air began to wax 
clear, and the sun to shine fair and bright, the which 
was right in the Frenchmen’s eyes and on the English- 
men’s backs. When the Genoese were assembled 
together, and began to approach, they made a great 
leap and cry to abash the Englishmen, but they stood 
still, and stirred not for all that. Then the Genoese 
again the second time made another leap, and a fell cry, 
and stept forward a little, and the Englishmen removed 
not one foot; thirdly, again they leapt and cried, and 
went forth till they came within shot, then they shot 
fiercely with their crossbows. Then the English 
archers stept forth one pass (pace), and let fly their 
arrows so wholly, and so thick, that it seemed snow. 
When the Genoese felt the arrows pressing through 
heads, arms, and breasts, many of them cast down their 
crossbows, and did cut their strings, and returned dis- 
comforted. When the French king saw them flee 
away, he said, ‘Slay these rascals; for they shall lett 
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(hinder) and trouble us without reason.’ Then ye 
should have seen the men-of-arms dash in among 
them, and killed a great number of them; and ever 
still the Englishmen shot whereas they saw thickest 

ress : the sharp arrows ran into the men-of-arms, and 
into their horses, and many fell, horse and men, among 
the Genoese; and when they were down, they could 
not relyne again, the press was so thick that one over- 
threw another. Andalso among the Englishmen there 
were certain rascals that went on foot, with great 
knives, and they went in among the men-of-arms, and 
slew and murdered many as they lay on the ground, 
both earls, barons, knighis, and squires, whereof the 
King of England was after displeased, for he had 
rather they had been taken prisoners. The valiant 
king of Bohemia, called Charles'of Luxenbourg, son 
to the noble emperor Henry of Luxenbourg, for all 
that he was nigh blind, when he understood the order 
of the battle, he said to them about him, ‘ Where is the 
Lord Charles my son?” His men said, ‘Sir, we cannot 
tell, we think he be fighting.’ Then he said, ‘ Sirs, ye 
are my men, my companions and friends in this jour- 
ney; 1 require you bring me so forward that I may 
strike one stroke with my sword,’ They said they 
would do his commandment; and tothe intent that 
they might not lose him in the press, they tied all the 
reins of their bridles each to other, and set the king 
before to accomplish his desire, and so they went on 
their enemies. The Lord Charles of Bohemia, his son, 
who wrote himself King of Bohemia, and bare the 
arms, he came in good order to the battle ; but when he 
saw that the matter went awry on their party, he de- 
parted, I cannot tell you which way. The king his 
father was so far forward, that he struck a stroke with 
his sword, yea and more than four, and fought valiantly, 
and so did his company, and they adventured them- 
selves so forward, that they were there all slain, and 
the next day they were found in the place about the 
king, and all their horses tied to each other.” 

One of the most interesting incidents of the battle is 
connected with the behaviour of the king and his son; 
and, absurdly enough, instead of appreciating the mili- 
— sagacity of the former, and the full knowledge 
and sympathy with the feelings of his son and his com- 
panions, which induced him to send the message 
recorded in the following passage, doubts have been 
raised upon the incident relative to the king’s valour: 
the valour of Edward II].! “ The prince's battalion at 
one period was very hard pressed ; and they with the 
eg sent a messenger to the king, who was on a 

ittle windmill hill; then the knight said to the king, 
‘Sir, the Earl of Warwick, and the Earl of Oxford, 
Sir Reynold Cobham, and others, such as be about the 
an our son, are fiercely fought withal, and are sore 
iandled, wherefore they desire you, that you and your 
battle will come and aid them, for if the Frenchmen 
increase, as they doubt they will, your son and they 
shall have much ado.’ Then the king said, ‘Is my 
son dead’ or hurt, or on the earth fell’d?’ ‘ No, sir,’ 
ae the knight, ‘ but he is hardly matched, where- 
ore he hath need of your aid.’ ‘Well,’ said the king, 
‘return to him and to them that sent you hither, and 
say to them, that they send no more to me for any 
adventure that falleth, as longas my son is alive; and 
also say to them, that they suffer him this day to win his 
spurs, for, if God be pleased, I will this journey be his, 
and the honour thereof, and to them that be about 
him.’ Then the knight returned again to them, and 
showed the king's words, the which greatly encouraged 
them, and repined in that they had sent to the king as 
they did.” The king of France stayed till the last. It 
was not until the evening that he could be induced to 
acknowledge that all was lost. Then, when he “ had 
left about him no more than a threescore persons, one 
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and other, whereof Sir John of Heynault was one, who 
had remounted once the king (for his horse was slain 
with an arrow), then he said to the king, ‘ Sir, depart 
hence, for it is time, lose not yourself wilfully, if ye 
have loss this time, ye shall recover it again another 
season ;’ and so he took the king’s horse by the bridle 
and led him away in a manner per force. Then the 
king rode till he came to the castle of La Broyes; the 
gate was closed, because it was by that time dark; 
then the king called the captain, who came to the 
walls, and said, ‘ Who is that calleth there this time of 
night?’ Then the king said, ‘Open your gate quickly, 
for this is the fortune of France.’ The captain knew 
then it was the king, and opened the gate and let down 
the bridge; then the king entered, and he had with 
him but five barons, Sir John of Heynault,” and four 
others. The unhappy king, however, could not rest there, 
but “ drank, and departed thence about midnight.” 
The recorded results of the battle would seem exag- 
gerations but that they are so well authenticated. 
Besides the king of Bohemia, there perished the Duke 
of Lorraine, the Earl of Alengon, whose overweening 
ride and impetuosity had so much contributed to the 
‘atal result, the Count of Flanders, eight other counts, 
two archbishops, several other noblemen, and it is said 
twelve hundred knights and thirty thousand common 
persons. Such was the cost to humanity of one day’s 
proceedings in the endeavour to conquer France. 


An Auberge in France.—Arriving wet and weary, to stand in 
the middle of a great brick-floored room, in which there has been 
no fire all the winter, in expectation of seeing damp faggots 
burn ; and finding, when they do, that the door into the corridor 
must be left wide open, that the draught may conduct towards 
the chimney the smoke, and the steam of wet clothes and damp 
sheets which must be dried there, as the economical kitchen 
hearth exhibits only a few dying embers,—this was our case. 
The good old woman, to be sure, offered a remedy, as she said 
that we might, if we liked, take a dry pair of sheets, which had 
been slept in only once, and recommended hanging the dripping 
habit and cloaks in the grenier, whose unglazed windows let in 
full as much rain as wind. Add to my previous enumeration a 
dinner of dry bouilli and greasy cabbage, a faggot for our feet 
serving as a rug, and dirty alcove, with plenty of cobwebs, but 
no curtains.—A Ride on Horseback, &c., by a Lady. 


Holland as it Was and as it Is,—Holland is the land of. the 
chivalry of the middle classes. Here they may say, in honest 
pride, to the hereditary lords and nobles of the earth in the 
other countries of Europe, see what we grocers, fishcurers, and 
shipowners have done in days of yore, in this little country! 
But, alas! this glory is faded. In the deserted streets of Delft 
and Leyden and Haarlem, the grass is growing through the © 
seams of the brick pavements; the ragged petticoat flutters in the 
wind out of the drawing-room casements of a palace, the echo of 
wooden shoes clattering through empty saloons tells of past mage 
nificence, of actual indigence. This has been a land of warlike 
deed, vf high and independent feeling ; the home of patriots, of 
heroes, of scholars, of philosophers, of men of science, of artists, 
of the persecuted for religious or political opinions from every 
country, and of the generous spirits who patronised and pro- 
tected them.—Why is the Holland of our times no longer that 
old Holland of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? Why 
are her streets silent, her canals green with undisturbed slime? 
The greatness of Holland was founded upon commercial pro- 
sperity and capital, not upon productive industry. Her capital 
and industry were not employed in producing what ministers to 
human wants and gratifications; but in ¢ransmitting what other 
countries produced, or manufactured, from one country to 
another. She was their broker. When their capitals, iy ma 
at first more beneficially to productive industry, had grown large 
enough to enter also into the business of circulation, as well as 
into that of production—into commerce, properly so called—the 
prosperity of Holland, founded upon commerce alone, unsupported 
by a basis of productive industry within herself, and among the 
mass of her own population, fell to the,groung@s This is the his- 
tory of Holland. It speaks an importaiif” lesson to nations.— 
Laing’s Notes of a Traveller, a 
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SINGAPORE, OR SINCAPORE. 
Amongst all the British possessions, none perhaps is 
more remarkable for its rapid growth, for the principle 
on which that growth has been developed, and for its 
present importance, than Singapore. If its commerce 
were limited to the produce of the place, it would 
hardly give employment to two or three vessels. But 
Singapore has become the London of Southern Asia 
and the Indian Archipelago. All the nations that in- 
habit the countries bordering on the Indian Ocean re- 
sort to it with the produce of their agriculture and 
manufacturing industry, and take in exchange such 
goods as are not grown or produced in their own 
countries. All of them find there a ready market, 
which at the same time is well stocked with European 
goods. This effect has partly been produced by the 
wise policy of declaring the harbour of Singapore a 
free port, in which no export or import duties, nor any 
anchorage, harbour, or lighthouse fees, are levied. 

The establishment of this Oriental mart was effected 
chiefly by Sir Stamford Raffles, who saw the vast im- 
pulse which such a place vf common resort would give 





More than half of the population were settled in the 
town of Singapore, which contained 16,148 individuals, 
of whom there were 12,748 males and 3400 females. 
It is very probable that the population of the set- 
tlement now (1841) amounts to more than 36,000 
individuals, which gives more than one hundred and 
thirty persons to a square mile, which is a consider- 
able population even in a country that has been settled 
for centuries, and is certaimly a very surprising popula- 
tion in a country which twcnty years ago was a desert. 
The population is of a very mixed character; the fol- 
lowing classes are enumerated in the census of 1836: 
—Europeans, nearly all Britons ; Indo-Britons ; native 
Christians, mostly Portuguese ; Americans, Jews, Arabs, 
Malays, Chinese, natives of the coast of Coromandel, 
Chuliahs, and Klings (Telingas) ; Hindustanees, Ja- 
yanese, Bugis, and Ballinese ; Caffres, Siamese, and 
Parsees: of these the Chinese and Malays are by far 
the most numerous. In 1836 there were 12,870 
Chinese men and only 879 women; of Malays there 
were 5122 men and 4510 women. But these 
censuses do not include the military, their followers, 
nor the convicts, as Singapore is a place of banish- 


to the Indian country-trade, as it is called, and his ideas | ment from Calcutta and other parts of Hindustan. 


have been fully verified. t 
took ion of the islands, the population amounted 
to about 150 individuals, mostly fishermen and pirates, 


| 


In 1819, when the British | The number of these classes of inhabitants may be 


estimated at about twelve hundred. The Europeans 
and Chinese constitute the wealthier classes. The 


who lived in a few miserable huts; about thirty of ; Europeans are for the most part merchants, shop- 
these were Chinese, the remainder Malays. The first | keepers, and agents for mercantile houses in Europe. 
eensus was taken in 1824, and then the population | Most of the artisans, labourers, agriculturists, and 


amounted to 10,683 individuals. 


Since that period it | shopkeepers are Chinese. The Malays are chiefly oc- 


has constantly been increasing, and at the census of | cupied in fishing, collecting sea-weed, and cutting 
1836 it was found to amount to 29,984 individuals | timber, and many of them are employed as boatmen 
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and sailors. The Bugis are almost invariably engaged 
in commerce, and the natives of India as petty shop- 
keepers, boatmen, and servants. The Chuliahs and 
Klings are daily labourers, artisans, and petty traders. 
The Caffres are the descendants of slaves, who have 
been brought by the Arabs from the Arabian and 
Abyssinian coasts. The most useful are the Chinese 
settlers. A common Chinese labourer gets from four 
to six Spanish dollars a month, a Kling from three to 
four and a half, and a Malay from two and a half to 
four and a half. A Chinese carpenter will earn about 
fifteen dollars a month, a Kling eight, and a Mala 
only five. The immigration of the Chinese is muc 
favoured by circumstances. Among the dense popula- 
tion of China there are many paupers, who area burden 
to the state, and the government connives at the poorer 
classes quitting the country, though it is contrary to 
their antient laws. The poor Chinese leaves his 
country without a penny, and agrees with the captain 
of the junk to pay from eight to twelve dollars for the 
passage. On landing he enters into one of the secret 
societies, which are always formed by the Chinese, and 
the society pays the passage-money and engages his 
services. In three months he has generally paid his 
debt, and then he begins to make his fortune. The 
Chinese emigrants at Smgapore and Penang are mostly 
from Canton, Macao, or Fokien. Many of those of 
Fokien become merchants, and show a strong propen- 
sity to speculate largely. The Canton emigrants are 
the best miners and artisans. 

The territories of this settlement embrace a circum- 
ference of about a hundred miles, including the seas 
and straits within ten miles of the coast of the island of 
Singapore, and they lie between 1° 8’and 1° 32’ N. lat., 
and between 103° 30’ and 104° 10° E. long. 

The island of Singapore occupies about half the 
space between the two capes with which the Malay 
Peninsula terminates on the south, Capes Buru and 
Ramunia (commonly called Romania). It has an ellip- 
tical form, and is about twenty-five miles in its greatest 
length from east to west, and fifteen in its greatest 
width. It contains an estimated area of about two 
hundred and seventy-five square miles, and is about 
one-third larger than the Isle of Wight. It is divided 
from the continent of Asia by a long and narrow strait 
called Salat Tabrao, or the old strait of Singapore. 
This strait is nearly forty miles long, and varies in 
width between two miles and a quarter of a mile. At 
its western extremity, near the island of Marambong, 
it has only a depth of twe fathoms and a half, but 
farther east it is nowhere less than five fathoms deep. 
The strait was formerly navigated by vessels bound for 
the China Seas; but the advantages which the Straits of 
Singapore offer for a speedy and safe navigation are so 
great, that the Salat Tabrao has not been used since 
the Straits of Singapore have become known. The 
Jast-mentioned strait extends along the southern coast 
of the island, and the most navigable part lies within 
the British possessions. It is the high road between 
the eastern and western portions of maritime Asia. 

The surface of the island is gently undulating, here 
and there rising into low rounded hills of inconsider- 
able elevation. The higher ground rises in general 
not more than a hundred feet above the sea; the 
highest hill, called Bukit Tima, which is north-west of 
the town, but nearer the northern than the southern 
shores of the island, does not attain two hundred feet. 
The shores of the island are mostly low, and sur- 
rounded by mangrove-trees. In a few isolated places 
low rocks approach the sea, chiefly along the Salat 
Tabrao. In several places, however, the coast is in- 
dented by salt creeks, which sometimes penetrate into 
the land three and even five or six miles, When the 
island’was first occupied by the British, it was entirely, 
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and is still for the greater part, covered with a forest 
composed of different kinds of trees, five or six of which 
are well adapted for every object of house-building. 
The soil of the interior is composed of sand and of clay 
iron-stone, mixed up with a large portion of vegetable 
matter, which gives it a very black appearance. There 
is a general tendency to the formation of swamps, 
Rivulets are numerous, but they are of inconsiderable 
size. Their waters are almost always of a black 
colour, disagreeable taste, and peculiar odour, pro- 
perties which they appear to derive from the peculiar 
nature of the superficial soil over which they pass, 
which in many parts resembles peat-moss. The water, 
however, drawn from wells which are sunk lower than 
the sandy base is less sensibly marked by these dis- 
agreeable qualities. 

The climate of Singapore is hot, but equable, the 
seasons varying very little. The atmosphere through- 
out the year is serene. The smooth expanse of the sea 
is scarcely ruffled by a wind. The destructive typhons 
of the China Sea, and the scarcely less furious tempests 
which occur on the coasts of Hindustan, are not known. 
The tempests of the China Sea, however, sometimes 
occasion a considerable swell in the sea, and a similar 
but less remarkable effect is produced by a tempest in 
the Bay of Bengal. It is only in this way, and as it 
were by propagation, that the sea is affected by ‘remote 
tempests, and their effects are particularly remarkable 
in the irregularity of the tides, which at times run in 
one direction for several days successively, and with 
great rapidity. In the numerous narrow channels 
which divide the smaller islands, their rapidity is some- 
times so great that it resembles water issuing through 
asluice. The regular and periodical influence of the 
monsoons is slightly felt, the winds partaking more of 
the nature of land and sea breezes. To these circum- 
stances must be attributed the great uniformity of the 
temperature, the absence of a proper continual and 
periodical rainy season, and the more frequent fall of 
showers. Few days elapse without the occurrence of 
rain. According to an average of four years, the num- 
ber of rainy days was one hundred and eighty-five, and 
that of dry only one hundred and eighty. The greatest 
quantity of rain falls in December and January, and 
the smallest in April and May. These frequent rains 
keep the island in a state of perpetual verdure. 

The thermometer ranges during the year between 
72° and 88°. The mean annual temperature is 807° 
of Fahrenheit. In the four months succeeding 
February it rises to 82°50°, and in the four months sue- 
ceeding October it sinks to 79°. The daily range of 
the thermometer never exceeds ten degrees. Craw- 
furd states that the climate of Singapore is remarkably 
healthy, which he attributes to the free ventilation that 

revails, and to the almost entire absence of chilling 
fand.aihiee but Newbold* thinks that it is not se 
heal Malacca, and he ascribes this to the less 
regular alternations of the land and sea breezes. _ 
Singapore is not rich in agricultural productions, 
No part of it was cultivated when the British took pos- 
session of the place, and at first the soil was considered 
ill adapted for agricultural purposes. But it now ap- 
pears that considerable tracts near the town have been 
cleared by the Chinese, and that this industrious people 
have succeeded in cultivating different kinds of fruits 
and vegetables, rice, coffee, sugar, cotton, and — 
ally pepper and the betel-vine (Piper siriboa). y 
the summits of the higher grounds are barren, but on 
their slopes and in the depressions between them the 
soil frequently has a considerable degree of fertility. 
Tropical fruits succeed very well, such as the mangus- 

* Lieut. Newbold’s ‘ Political and Statistical Account of the 
British Settlements in the States of Malacca,’ to which we are 
indebted for many of the statements in this article. 
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teen, pine-apple, cocoa-nut, orange, and mango. The 
mango is found wild in the forests. The tropical vege- 
tables, as the egg-plant, different kinds of pulse, the 
yam, the batata, different varieties of cucumber, and 
some others, grow very well, but the climate is too hot 
for most European vegetables. The produce of the 
era. as well as of the orchards, is far from 

ing sufficient for hume consumption, and accordingly 
large quantities of rice are imported from Sumatra and 
Java, and fruits from Malacca. 

The animals of Europe have been introduced, but 
most of them are few in number, as pasture-grounds 
are scarce. The Chinese, however, keep a great num- 
ber of hogs. None of the large quadrupeds of the 
continent of Asia, such as elephants, rhinoceroses, 
tigers, and leopards, are met with on the island, but 
there are several kinds of monkeys, bats, and squirrels ; 
also the Jctides, the porcupine, the sloth (Bradypus 
didactylus), the ~aseat ng the wild hog, and two species 
of deer, the Moschus pygmaeus, which is smaller than 
an English hare, and the Indian roe (Cervus munjac). 
Sometimes the dugong (Halicora dugong) is taken in 
the straits. It is ten or twelve feet long, and the flesh is 
considered for flavour and delicacy not inferior to beef : 
the skin is as strong as thatof the hippopotamus. Birds 
are numerous, especially different kinds of res, 
climbers, and waders, particularly the first, which are 
remarkable for their novelty and beauty. Tortoises 
are common. The coral reefs and the shoals in the 
vicinity of Singapore furnish that delicate fern-like 
sea-weed called aggar-aggar (Fucus Saccharinus) in 
abundance, and it forms an article of considerable 
export to China, where it is used in thin glues and 
varnishes. It is made into a very fine jelly by Euro- 
peans and the native Portuguese. The average annual 
produce is 6000 peculs, or 7980 cwt., and it is sold at 
three dollars the pecul. 

The town of Singapore stands on the southern shores 
of the island, in 1° 17’ 22” N. lat. aud 103° 51’ 45” E. 
long., on a level and low plain of inconsiderable width, 
fronting the harbour. It extends about two miles along 
the shore, but only a thousand yards inland, where it is 
enclosed by hills from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
feet high. The commercial portion of the town occupies 
the most western extremity, and is separated from the 
other parts by a salt creek, called the Singapore river, 
which is navigable forsmall craft. A good wooden bridge 
connects it with the eastern part, which contains the 
dwellings of the Europeans, the public offices, and the 
military cantonments. Contiguous to this portion of 
the town is the government-house, which is built on a 
hill. The most eastern fart is occupied by the sultan 
of Johore, the Malays, and Bugis. The whole of the 
warehouses, and all the dwelling-houses in the princi- 
pal streets in their vicinity, are built of brick and lime, 
und roofed with red tiles. The more distant dwelling- 
houses are built of wood, but roofed with tiles, It is 
only on the distant outskirts of the town that titre are 
huts with thatched roofs. The Malays and Bugis live 
in huts. The population (16,148 individuals) con- 
sisted, in 1836, of 8233 Chinese, 3617 Malays, 2157 
Chuliahs and Klings, and the remainder was made up 
by Javanese, Bengalees, Bugis, native Christians, and 

uropeans. Ships lie in the roads of Singapore at the 
distance of from one to two miles from the town, 
according to their draught. With the assistance of 
lighters, cargoes are discharged and taken in with 
scarcely any interruption throughout the year. The 
x convey the goods to the river of Singapore, 
where they discharge them at a convenient quay, and 
at the door of the principal warehouses. There is no 
want of common artisans. The Chinese follow the 
occupations of shoemakers, bakers, butchers, black- 
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also manufacture pearl sago on an extensive scale, for 
the European market, the material being obtained from 
the island of Sumatra. They also employ a great 
number of forges, in which native arms and domestic 
and agricultural implements are made. These latter 
articles are mostly sent to the settlements of the 
Chinese on the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 

The principal public buildings at Singapore are the 
government-house, a court-house, a gaol, custom-house, 
Mission chapel, and the Singapore Institution. Sir 
Stamford Raffles formed a very extensive plan for this 
institution, which, however, has not been carried into 
effect. At present it consists of three schools, English, 
Malay, and Tamul, and the number of scholars amounts 
to upwards of seventy. A Chinese school on a large 
scale was contemplated in 1837, and has probably been 
opened. Some Chinese youths are to be admitted as 
students, to reside at the institution, and to receive in- 
struction both in English and Chinese for four or five 
years. There are several native schools in the town. 

The effect of the policy adopted in the establishment 
of a free port in this settlement became immediately 
apparent. In the first year, the exports and imports by 
native boats alone exceeded four millions of dollars, 
and during the first year and a half no less than 2889 
vessels entered and cleared from the port, of which 
383 were owned and commanded by Europeans, and 
2506 by natives: their united tonnage amounted to 
161,000 tons. In 1822 the tonnage amounted to 
130,689 tons, and the total value of exports and im- 
ports to upwards of eight millions of dollars. In 1836 
the number of ships entered inwards was 539, the ton- 
nage 166,053; ships outward 533, tonnage 165,417. 
This statement however does not include the native 
craft, which are largely used in the intercourse with 








smiths, gunsmiths, goldsmiths, and carpenters; they 


Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, Rhio, Borneo, and the 
reighbouring islands, and which in 1836 amounted to 
1484, of 37,521 tons, giving a total amounting to 


| 203,574 tons entered at the port in that year. Fora 


more detailed account of the commerce of this rapidly 
improving settlement, the reader is referred to the 
‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ vol. xxii., and to Lieut. Newbold’s 
work ; but it will probably increase largely in a few 
years. If the Chinese government continue the vexa- 
tious restrictions on our commerce at Canton, it may 
be expedient to discontinue the direct commercial in- 
tercourse with the Celestial empire. Instead of Can- 
ton, the settlement of Singapore would be the market 
to which tea and other articles of Chinese industry 
would be brought, and our goods adapted for their 
consumption would be sold. The consumption of all 
these articles, with the exception of opium, would pro- 
bably be much increased by such a change, for the 
Chinese themselves would be able to sell their goods 
at a less price at Singapore than we have hitherto paid 
for them at Canton. Our vessels and merchants have 
to pay very heavy dues, whilst Chinese vessels pay 
very little in comparison, and are almost entirely free 
from dues whenever a part of their return cargo con- 
sists of rice. This article is at present always to be 
had at Singapore, and might be grown to an indefinite 
extent in the eastern districts of Sumatra and in our 
Tenasserin provinces, if there was a demand for it. 
Thus it is probable that the Chinese junks would be 
able to sell tea and other articles at least 10 per cent. 
less than we pay for them at Canton; besides, the tea 
is brought to Canton by a transport over land of many 
hundred miles, whilst the countries in which it grows 
are near the sea; and it could be brought directly 
from Amoy, Ningpo, and Sanghae, to Singapore, at a 
much less expense. The only difference would be, 
that our vessels, instead of proceeding to Canton, 
would stop at Singapore ; but that can hardly be con- 
sidered a loss, when we reflect that the increased con- 
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sumption of Chinese goods, in consequence of the de- 
crease in price, would certainly be attended by an 
increase of our shipping. 





NEW MODES OF RENDERING 
MEAT CHEAP. 

In the year 1529 an act was passed entitled ‘ An Act 
for the bringing up and rearing of Calves, to increase 
the multitude of Cattle ;* and the preamble set forth 
that “ forasmuch as of old time great multitude of cat- 
tle was yearly increased by weaning, bringing-up, and 
rearing of calves throughout this realm, whereby the 
number of oxen, kine, and steers were in such abun- 
dance and plenty, that beef and all other victual was 
good cheap, and sold to the king’s subjects at reason- 
able pennyworths and prices, until now of late years 
past, that the breeders of such calves, of their covetous 
minds, have used to sell their calves young sucklings 
to butchers; weaning, rearing, or bringing-up few or 
none, whereby the increase of old cattle, and also the 
increase that should or might have come or grown of 
the same, is marvellously minished and decreased ;” 
and “the great minishing and impairing of good hos- 
pitality ” is pointed out as one of the consequences of 
this state of things. To correct the evil, restrictions 
were placed on the killing of calves, although, if it had 
arisen from the circumstances stated in the preamble, 
the rise of prices would have been quite as efficacious 
as a prohibitive enactment. The remedy adopted does 
not appear to have been very successful, for, three 
years afterwards (in 1532) an act was passed*+ for com- 
pelling the butchers to sell by weight; and the pream- 
ble notices that formerly meat had been sold at mo- 
derate prices, so that “especially poor persons might 
with their craft or bodily labour buy sufficient for the 
necessity and sustentation of them, their wives, and 
children; but now, gracious Lord, all victual, and in 
especial beef, mutton, pork, and veal, which is the com- 
mon feeding of the mean and poor persons, are so sold 
at so excessive price, that your said needy subjects 
cannot gain with their labour and salary sufficient to 
pay for their convenient victual and sustenance.” The 
chief clauses of the statute required butchers to sell by 
weight, “the meat to be cut in reasonable pieces, ac- 
cording to the request of the buyer,” and the prices 
were fixed; thus beef and pork were to be sold at a 
halfpenny per 1lb., mutton and veal half a farthing 
higher, and heads, necks, &c., at a less price. This 
very reasonable attempt to coerce the butchers, and, at 
a period when prices were generally advancing, to fix 
the price of their commodities, could not succeed, as 
men would soon forego an occupation which the law 
rendered unprofitable, the market would be badly 
supplied, and some more stringent course would be- 
come necessary, and which, in the end, would as cer- 
tainly fail. The year following the passing of the 
above act, another act was passed} for enforcing it in 
amore summary manner, It authorised mayors and 
sheriffs to commit butchers who sold above the statute 
rices, and to sell their stock for them, the butcher, 
however, receiving the proceeds. Another clause 
shows that it was not necessary to deal with the 
butchers alone, who naturally refused to carry on a 
losing trade; and the justices of the peace were re- 
quired to assess the price of fat cattle whenever the 
farmers and graziers refused to supply the butchers at 
“reasonable” prices, and if the former did not accept 
such price, they were bound over to appear in the 
Star Chamber. It is true that there is a glimpse of 
good sense in a clause which enabled the king to 
suspend the law by proclamation, but an apology was 


* 21 Hen. VIIL, c. 8. + 24 Hen, VIII, c. 2. 
¢ 25 Hen. VIIL, c. 1. 
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made for such a deviation from the maxims of political 
economy which were usually recognised in the practi- 
cal legislation of that age. 

At the present time, the price of meat has for some 
years been so high as to encourage an idea that specu- 
lators might realise a profit by breeding fresh-water 
fish in artificial ponds ;* but a much more rational 
mode is proposed by the government, which is, to in- 
crease the supply of meat. At present, the importation 
of live cattle and fresh meat is entirely prohibited, but 
it is intended to admit oxen at a duty of 20s. each; 
cows, 15s.; calves, 10s.; sheep, 3s.; lambs, 2s.; and 
pigs, 5s. Fresh beef, or beef slightly salted, which is 
now prohibited, will be subject to a duty of 8s. a cwt. 
from foreign countries, and 2s. if from British posses- 
sions. The duty on bacon and hams is to be reduced 
from 28s. to 14s. per cwt.; on salted beef and salted 
pork a reduction is to be made from 12s. to 8s.; and 
a lower duty is to be charged on these articles of 
provision when imported from our colonies. Lard will 
be'reduced from a duty of 8s. to 2s., and to 6d. if from 
a British possession. No reduction is intended in the 
duty on butter and cheese from foreign countries, which 
is now 20s. and 10s. a cwt., but a lower rate of duty 
(5s. and 2s. 6d.) is to be charged on these articles when 
imported from our dependencies. 

tis singular that live cattle and fresh meat have 
continued prohibited articles under each of the great 
revisions of the tariff which took place in 1787, 1809, 
1819, 1825, and 1833, while at the same time we have 
been annually importing large quantities of butter, 
cheese, tallow, hides, skins, wool, and a considerable 
amount of salted beef and pork; and even bones, to 
the extent of about 40,000 tons. Thus in the year 
ending 5th January, 1842, we imported, omitting frac- 
tional sums— 
251,000 cwts. of butter, 


248,000 do. cheese, 
456,000 do. hides, 
473,000 do. wool, 
1,225,000 do. tallow, 
30,000 do. salt beef, 
6,000 do. bacon and hams, 


being about 134,000 tons of produce derived from 
living and dead animals, while the animals themselves 
were altogether excluded. 

In 1666 we were patriotic enough to pass an act 
prohibiting the importation of Irish cattle, sheep, and 
swine, and of Irish beef, pork, and bacon, declaring 
the trade to bea “ common nuisance.” One of the wise 
consequences of this measure was to enable the French 
navy to be victualled from Cork at a cheaper rate 
than our own. A writer of 1670 says, “ The ends 
designed by the acts against the importation of Irish 
cattle, of raising the rents of the lands of England, are 
so far from being attained, that the contrary hath en- 
sued.”+ In 1759 the act was repealed, but until a 
better policy prevailed it may be considered rather as 
having been suspended; and Adam Smith, writing 
nearly twenty years afterwards, notices “ the small 
number of Irish cattle imported since their importa- 
tion was permitted.” The case is very different now, 
not only in consequence of an increased demand in 
England, but from greater facilities of shipment. 
‘“‘ Before the establishment of steam-navigation, many 
inconveniences and difficulties attended the transport 
of Irish cattle. Many of them were driven a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty miles to the coast, where, if the 
wind was contrary, they were detained perhaps several 
days, with a very scanty allowance of food. They had 

* ¢ Quarterly Review,’ February, 1842, 

+ ‘The Church and State in Equal Danger with Trade,’ by 
Roger Coke: quoted in Tooke’s ‘ History of Prices,’ vol. i. 
p. 24. 
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none on the voyage ; and when they had arrived at the 
English shore, they were often in a starved state, and 
scarce able to walk.”* The censtruction of canals and 
the improvement of rivers in Ireland, some of which 
are navigated by steam-boats, render even the orn 
to the coast as easy and rapid as across the Channe 
while the verdant pastures of the Green Island are 
better adapted for grazing than many of the English 
counties, especially those in which the great manufac- 
turing towns of Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds are 
situated. Cattle dispatched from Ireland on one day, 
may, without any of the uncertainties of sailing vessels, 
reach the markets of Lancashire early on the following 
day; or they may be slaughtered in the afternoon of 
one day, and the next morning the carcasses may be 
cut up in the butchers’ shops at Liverpool and Man- 
chester; and since the opening of the great lines of 
railway, both live and dead cattle from Ireland are 
supplied to a much greater distance from the English 
rt than formerly. In 1838 the freight of cattie from 

Jublin to Liverpool was from 5s. to 12s., according to 
their size; sheep were 2s. per head, and pigs from 
ls. Gd. to 4s, pow from Derry to Liverpool a fat cow 
could be conveyed for 10s. 6d. ; sheep, 1s. 10d. ; lambs, 
ls.; and from other ports in the same proportion. A 
fleet of about eighty steamers, many of them very fine 
and powerful vessels, is now constanfly passing from 
all the ports of Ireland between Cork and Lundon- 
derry, to the ports of Great Britain, from Bristol to 
Glasgow, making probably altogether not much less 
than from 8000 to 10,000 voyages a year. From 
Dublin to Liverpool nine-tenths of the cargoes consist 
of live-stock. In the ten years from 1825 to 1835 the 
import of Irish butter increased from 474,000 to 827,000 
ewt., and. swine increased from 66,000 to 376,000 in 
number. In these ten years the exports of Ireland, 
which consist almost entirely of agricultural produce, 
increased from 9,243,000/, to 16,693,0007. In the course 
of time, under the proposed new tariff, there will 
doubtless be a very large increase of those articles of 
foreign production which comprise some of the most 
necessary articles of daily consumption. From the 
Baltic to the Tagus there is a constant commercial in- 
tercourse with Great Britain by steamers of large 
size, which perform their voyages with a certainty and 
rapidity smeared unknown. New York, Boston, and 
Halifax, by means of the splendid steamers which cross 
the Atlantic, are placed within twelve days’ or a fort- 
night’s distance. With the West India Islands and the 
Gulf of Mexico, from New Orleans to Guiana, the 
intercourse with England is already about to be carried 
on by steam-boats; and with Rio Janeiro and Buenos 
Ayres a more rapid communication with England will 
in no great length of time be opened by means of 
steam-navigation ; and we shall doubtless receive from 
these places a variety of articles which nobody would 
have thought of committing to the uncertainties of the 
winds. 

The countries nearest to England are unable to 
Spare a supply either of cattle or meat. France and 

elgium are under the necessity of importing both, and 
they receive supplies from Holland and Germany. Pro- 
ceeding farther northward the supply is greater than 
the demand for home consumption, and there will in 
all oe be a considerable quantity of corned and 
slightly salted meat, if not of cattle, sent to England. 
It is remarkable, also, that wherever a communication 
by steam exists between England and any part of the 
Continent, the greatest exertions have been made to 
extend the facilities of communication with the port of 
shipment, in order that the internal parts of the country 
might benefit by the rapid communication with the 
English coast. 

** Cattle—Library of Useful Knowledge,’ p. 186. 
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Hamburg, which is the natural emporium of the 
countries watered by the Elbe, exports annually 
7,500,000 Ibs. of salted meat, including bacon and 
hams, or about 3500 tons. The average price is 50s. 
per cwt. of 186 lbs. An ox weighing 650 lbs. sells 
usually for about 12/., and the duty on importation 
here would be 20s.; cows sel! for 10/. or 11/.; the 
sheep are small, and one of 60 ibs. sells for 20s. The 
prices of meat are 3}d. to 4d. per lb. ; veal and mutton 
5d. and 6d. At Kiel, an ox of 600 lbs. sells for unly 
7é. ; and a sheep of 80 lbs. for 20s. Fresh meat is from 
4d. to 6d. per 1b, At Lubeck the price of an ox weigh- 
ing 600 lbs. is from 117. to 12/.; and one of 500 lbs. is 
about 5/.10s. Beaf, pork, and veal are 44d., and mut- 
ton 3}d. per lb. At Rostock, an ox of 600 lbs. sells 
at from 10/, to 12/.; cows from 3/. 10s. to 5/.; beef is 
3d. to 344. ; and veal, mutton, and pork are 4d. per lb. 
At Stettin meat is about the same price, with the ex- 
ception of mutton, which is from 24d. to 3d. per lb., and 
salted beef or pork is from 5d. to 54d. per lb. At 
Dantzie, an ox of 550 lbs. may be bought for G/. 15s.; 
and meat of all kinds is 4d. per pound. Hams are 44s. 
ver cwt. ; salted ineat is 44d. per lb.; and pork 63s. per 

arrel of 196 lbs. At Elsinore salted meat is lower 
than at Dantzic.* 

Of all the above places Hamburg is most celebrated 
for the excellence of iis salt meat, which includes beei, 

rk, bacon, hams, tongues, sausages, and smoked 

eef. A navy tierce of salt beef, containing 38 eight- 
pound pieces, would cost 4/. 3s. ; the freight, insurance, 
and other charges would be 5s.; to which must be 
added the duty of 8s. the ewt. A navy tierce of pork, 
containing 80 four-pound pieces, is subject to exactly 
the same charge, and would cost 4/. lls. Hamburg 
could export at present about 1,800,000 lbs. of salt 
beef, and 3,000,000 lbs. of salt pork. With the 
prices above mentioned, it is said that a profit could be 
made of from 10s. to 17s. 6d. per tierce on the importa- 
tion of salt beef and pork into England. Smoked beef, 
which loses about 25 per cent. in drying, costs about 
54d. per lb. 

Dantzic is attempting to rival Hamburg in the salt 
provision trade, and is quite successful as regards pork, 
which is all corn-fed; but the oxen are not so well 
adapted for pickling, in consequence of being worked 
in the plough for four or eight years, and then chiefly 
fed on the refuse of the distilleries. 

Under a low rate of duty salt meat could be sup- 

lied at a cheap rate from South America. Sir Wood- 
bine Parish states that “‘a Guacho would at one time 
kill an ox for the tongue, or any other part of the animal 
he might fancy for his dinner, and leave the rest of the 
carcass to be devoured by the vultures, or by the wild 
dogs ;” but there is now less waste. Jerked beef is ex- 
tensively exported from Buenos Ayres to Brazil and 
Cuba, but its importation is not allowed in our West 
Indian colonies, although, as Sir Woodbine Parish 
states, the best quality might be delivered there under 
2d. a Ib., allowing for a moderate duty.+ It is ex- 
tremely wholesome food. The ‘ charke’ (dried beef) 
of Chili is prepared in such a manner as to be fit for 
export, and can be sold at the rate of 2d. and 3d. per 
lb. A brief account of the mode of preparing it is 
given in Sutcliffe’s ‘Sixteen Years in Chili.’ It is the 
common food of the Chilians, and is eaten either 
roasted, boiled, or made into a mess. Should the im- 
rtation of animal food take place to any great extent, 
it would prove a great advantage to the most laboriows 
part of the population, who in too many cases scarcely 
taste meat from one year’s end to another. 


* Mr. Meek’s ‘ Report to the Government,’ Dec., 1841. 
+ * Buenos Ayres,’ &c., by Sir Woodbine Parish, p, 348, 
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